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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. proceeding therein: it is the advice and sense of 
— this Meefing, according to the approved practice, 

PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORF, orderly, and decent care, which hath been so 

No. 77 Filbert street, below Eleventh, honourably used among Friends, that no man 
PHILADELPHIA, propose his intentions of marriage, nor any wo- 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | man receive or countenance such proposal, where 
inadvance. Three copies sent to one address for Five 


either or both have parents or guardians and 

Dollars. ° es 
c diel + tocbthenattetateiiiten 1o under their tuition and care, before the ap- 
ommunications mus aadressed to the Publisher, b tion and counsel of such arents or d 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | PT” : ; a parents or guard- 
ae eee ians be first had and obtained; and it is the ad- 
From our Yearly Mecting held at Philadel-\‘'° and judgment of this Mecting, that where 
a oe : parents or guardians have once consented unto 
phia, for Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, by cradmmealtat he ieueekineaell: ’ 
adjournments from the 21st to the 26th of the PP 7 a orate 
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“th month. 1719 that account, or to a young woman’s admitting 
ith oe iii tial of such addresses, they do not retract the same 
_— eT ee uy Meetings | without giving such reasons as shall appear suf- 


ficient, and of good grounds for so doing, to the 
(Contiaucd from pege 3.) satisfaction of the respective Monthly Meetings 
Ir is the advice of this Meeting, that persons | whereunto they belong. If either man or wo- 
differing about their worldly affairs, do as little} man so concerned know of any just objections, 
as may be choose or desire ministering Friends! or reasonable exceptions to their proceedings, 
to be arbitarators. |such as the want of consent of parents or guar- 
And for preserving unity and good under-| dians, pre-engagements, or claims of others to 
standing among Friends, we advise that when! either of them, or the want of a certificate where 
any Friends remove their habitations, or when | either has had their residence in another coun- 
any Friend of the ministry proposes to travel in| try, or if the man belong to another Meeting, 
that service that they first acquaint the Monthly | and is sensible of any cause of difficulty in ob- 
Meeting whereto they belong, in order for their | taining a certificate from the said Mecting, it 
brotherly advice and counsel in that respect. | will be prudent, and it is advised that they use 
And when any so remove, they ought to apply, | all endeavors to obtain such consent, and re- 
if no objection against it, to have a certificate of | move or clear up all such obstacles or difficulties 
their good life, conversation, and circumstances, | before they offer or propose their marria 
according to truth and justice, as they may de-| Monthly Meeting that'all, according to the usual 
serve from the said Meeting, to be produced to| custom, do offer or propose their marriage to two 
the Monthly Meeting within the limits whereof! Monthly Meetings ; and that the second time to 
they are going to reside, or where ministers may | the next successive Mecting, unless sickness or 
visit, for their knowledge of the person and | some material cause prevent. 
receiving them as they are. At the first Meeting, if no reason appear to 
If any should take upon them publicly to op-| the contrary, the appearance should be minuted 
pose any ministering Friend, who is in unity and | there, and enquiry made concerning the consent 
not disowned by any Meeting, in their preaching | of parents or guardians if either have any ; and 
or exhortation keep on their hat, or shew any|if the man belong to the same Meeting, two 
other dislike against such in time of prayer, let | Friends are to be then appointed to enquire into 
them be speedily dealt with as disorderly persons, | his clearness and conversatiorf, and make report 
who endanger the peace and oppose the charity | at the next Meeting, and the like to be done by 
and brotherhood of the church, unless they con- | the women Friends concerning the woman ; and 
demn the same in such manner as the Meeting| if either of the parties be from another country, 
may think requisite; but if any thivk they have! or belong toanother Monthly Meeting, let enquiry 
ought against what was delivered, they are first | be made for a certificate from such Meeting, and 
to speak with them privately and deal with them | where none is preduced, let the party be inform- 
orderly. (ed thatthe marriage cannot pass or be allowed 
Now concerning marriages, and the manner of! without one, which shal] certify their clearness 


ge to the 
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with all others, with respect to marriage or any 
other engagements that way; but if the Me eting | 
the person “bel ongs to be within such a distance 
as that it may pro hably be obtained, so as to be 
produced at the next Mee ‘ting, and there appear | 
no obje ection nor anything else to obstruc t, it may 
then pass for the first time. 

At the second Meeting, if what is above ex- 
pressed be done, and all appear clear, let the en- 
try be made of their second appearance, and what 
more is usual and necessary, and the couple left 


according to the good order used among F riends. 

It is further pressed and advised, that the said 
consummation be performed decently, gravely 
and weichtily, and that the parties themselves, 
their parents or any others concerned, do take 
care, at the houses or places where they go to or 


arise, or any occasion be given by any intempe- 
rate or immodcrate feasting or drinking , or by} 
any unseemly, wanton discourse or actions, but | 
that all behave with such modesty and sobriety 
2s becomes a people fearing God. 


| large provision of strong 


| 
| 
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this ought to be and really is in its own nature, 
to appear as a festival, must be burthensome and 
grievous to a sober and Christian mind, which 
will of course be under a far different exercise; 
/at such time Friends are desired therefore to 
‘shave great care herein, and use all endeavors 


| everywhere, more and more to break from and 


avoid that offensive and unsuitable custom of 


g drinks, cakes, &e., and 


‘the formal and frequent servings thereof. This 


indecent and indiscrect custom and practice, has 
to their liberty to consummate their marri: age | 


run to such excess, that invitations being madeto 


| greater numbers than their own or neighbors’ hous- 
‘es can contain, the very streets and open places are 
' made use of for the handing about of burnt wine 


and other liquors; and besides the indecencies 
above mentioned, the custom of waiting for the 


‘last that Will please to come, though never so 
zre after the Meeting is over, that no reproach | 


unreasonable, and the formality of repeated ser- 
vings to each, breaks in upon another decent 
order among Friends, of keeping to and observing 
the time appointed. 


| And because many inconveniencies and delays 
And in order | have happened, where Friends whose duty it is, 


therto and for the assistance of those immediately | or who have been appointed to attend Monthly, 
concerned, let there be two men Friends and two | Quarterly or Yearly Meetings, or where any 
women Friends always appointed by the Montbly | have been chosen to end differences, or to dy 
Mecting where the marriage is allowed, to attend | other services in or on behalf of the said Meet- 
the same and take eare, as “much as in them lies, | ing, it is therefore advised and earnestly desired 
that all be done, and that all behave as before | by ‘this meeting, that all Friends do carefully 
advised; and if by them or any other Friend, | attend the same, unless prevented by sickness ot 
anything to the contrary is observed, that they | other extraordinary occasions, of which either 
speedily, or as soon as with cony eniency and de- | themselves or some Friends at their request ought 
cency, take such aside as make breach upon good | to render to the said mecting a satisfactory 
order, moderation or modesty, and in brotherly account. 
love and tenderness admonish and caution them| Several other cautions, advices and matters 
to a better behaviour, and to be more watchful | might have been here added, but this being in- 
over their words and actions; and that the said | tended more particularly as ‘advice i in the order 
Friends do make report to the next Monthly ' of discipline and the matter of dealing, and not 
Meeting, whether this advice concerning the de- | fully to contain all matters which are or may b:§ 
cent and orderly ananagement be observed or | offensive to true religion and purity of life, it is 
not. recommended as such, and the same or like 

And it is also thought fit here to be remem-| method to be used for putting in practice apy 
bered, that agreeable with a minute of the Yearly | other or further services or advices, that have 
Meeting of 1714, care be taken that such men! been or may hereafter be given forth by the} 
and women Friends as do make suit or concern ; Yearly Meeting. 
themselves in proposals of marriage one to an-| The care of all which we recommend to faith 
other, do not dwell together in the same house’ ful Friends in their respective Meetings duly to 
or family, from the time of making such propo- | put in practice, and observe to the end, that 
sals or offers towards it until the marriage is | all who profess the truth may be more and mort 
consummated, and if they persist inso doing that | cautioned and stirred up, to live answerable 
they be dealt with as disorderly persons. | to that holy profession, and the same kept cleat 

And whereas, at some burials, where the peo- | | from scandal or reproach ; that God through all 
ple may come far, there may be occasion of some | may have praise, worship, and honor, and it 
refreshment, yet let that be with such modera- | the end the professor of his way and truth may, 
tion, and the behaviour of all Friends be with | through his mercy and the merits of our deat 
such gravity and solidity, as becomes the occa- | Saviour, receive the reward of ** well done, goo 
sion; end if any appear otherwise. let such be and faithful servants.” 
repror ved and dealt with as advised in ease of (To be continued.) 
niisbe oh: ay jour or indecencies at marriage Ss. 

And it may be further noted, that any excess 


; Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment tht 
in that case and the making so ‘lens n a time as | 


trearurer, of a wise man.—ZJ/enn. 
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From the New Monthly Magasine. | their muses and their goddesses of love, who 


LIVING BRANCHES ON DEAD TREES. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 


Almost every stage of the degradation of Deism 
into Pantheism ean be indeed traced in the Ve- 
das. As in an old cathedral are built up frag- 
ments of Druidical stones and Roman altars, so 


: . . | 
in the great pyramid of Brahmanism are embed- | 


ded petrificd truths, which seemed to have en- 
dued this sublime aud fantastic superstition with 
an infinite duration of existence. 

Against it that wonderful work of an indivi- 
dual mind, Mohommedanism, bas been powerless ; 
even Christianity seems to gain ground slowly, 
and with infinite toil. Most sublime and most 
extravagant religion, in whose sacred books are 
passages that Moses himself might have penned, 
blent with bizarre legends as childish as they are 
unintelligible ; yet beneath these, as in a palimp- 
sest, may be seen the old truths which nothing 
could obliterate. In the beginning, says the 
Vedas, God created man. In their earliest le- 
gends he is represented as warring with Siva, or 
the evil principle, as Thor with Logi and the 
frost giants, Ormuz with the Afrots, and Jupiter 
with the Titans. 
we can trace the Grecian Apollo and the Grecian 
Bacchus. With the legend of one of these trans- 
formations is connected the singular curse pro- 
nounced by Siva upon the thistle, which had be- 
traycd his hiding-place, and which is even now 
never allowed to grow near his temples—a fact, 
perhaps, to be accounted for in the hatred in the 


race of Cain to any remembrance to that curse | 


which God pronounced upon earth: ‘Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou cat 
of it all the days of thy life, thorns and ¢histles 
shall it bring forth to thee.” By the worship- 
pers of Siva were introduced obscene rites and 


human sacrifices, offerings to the dead. His 
emblems are the bull and serpent. In India, 


In the inearnations of Vishnu | 


| 


| Mercury and the tortoise-shell. 





| 


sprang like Venus from the wave. Brahma, like 
Jove, was said to have once changed himself into 


la swan; instead of an eagle, the Indian deity is 


attended by a goese. The Grecian account of 
the discovery of the lyre resembles the fable of 
But even in the 
minor gods the resemblance is strong. Yamen, 
the Hindoo Pluto, is a deified mortal, like Mi- 
nos, reigning over a gloomy region filled with 
departed spirits and evil angels; and in one of 


ithe legends concerning him, the Brahmins have 


preserved, like the Greeks, a tradition of the 
golden age before the flood, and of the early 
longevity of man. Like the Grecks, they have 
their sacred mountains where the gods dwell. 
Katikeya, the Hindoo god of war, has all the 
attributes of Mars; and Laksmi of Plutus, Gauri 
of Ceres: in common with nearly every nation, 
they both have deities who preside over the 
winds, the waters, fire, marriage, Ke. Rude 
images of Pollear, the elephant-headed son of 
Siva, are placed like the ancient Grecian Hermi 
in the Indian streets. The river worship in the 
Fast has, in the Grecian mythology, dwindled 
down to a mere deification, as in the legend of 
Achelous, the fount of Arethusa, &e. Yet even 
amongst them, important parts of illustrations 
were preserved till the latest age. Amongst 
almost every nation, including those of Africa 
and the American continent, purifications and 
rude forms of baptism may be found. The 
Spanish soldier who was astonished at the crosses 
of Tecuba, was still more startled at the Mexi- 
can baptism. Circumcision is a rite equally far 
spread. In the quadruple branching of the 
Ganges, some tradition of the four great rivers 
of Paradise may be discovered. To its source 
their earliest pilgrimages have been made; they 
throw their daily offerings into its waters—the 
throw their dead into its sacred stream. They 


as in Egypt, the bull and cow were venerated ; lhave no image of the river, nor do they worship 
and amongst all the mockeries of the forms of |it; but to it, as an emanation of the deity, they 
true religion introduced by the descendants of human sacrifices as the Egyptians to the 


Cain, the serpent always holds a prominent place. 
It is found among the Fetish people, among the 
Norsemen, and even in Greece, as an antagonist 
of the gods, and as an emblem of many of their 
deities. It winds round the caduceus of Mercury, 


' 
| 
| 


Nile. ‘The Hindoos believe, like the Greeks, 
that each star has its guardian spirit; but the 
moon, like the Teutonic nations, they worship 
as a man. 

In their sacred word One, used by their priests 


the wand of Esculapius, and sips from the cup in their daily ritual, and by which they designate 


of Hygeia. 


the supreme and omnipotent Being, may be 


Between the Egyptian and Hindoo religions | found the Qn (one) of the Egyptians, whose 


we have many points of resemblance. 


The pyra-| priest was Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, 


midical temples, now clearly proved by a German }and whose name we still unconsciously retain in 
writcr to have been only an imitation in masonry that no longer sacred but still useful vegetable, 
on a grander scale of the Scythian tumulus, per- | the onion which the Nile worshippers were wont 


petuated in the Highland cairn and the Celtic 
barrow, the emblem of the lion, the lotus, the 
ape, the crocodile, ke. With the Grecians we 
have many points of contact. Dipuc, the Hin- 
doo, god of love, is but the Grecian Cupid! spelt 
backwards. Like the Greeks, the Indians have 





to cut in a traverse direction, holding its concen- 
tric circles to be an emblem of the planetary sys- 
tem. This same word One is still used by the 
Budhists of Tibet, who retain this among many 
other relics of their earlier religon. The same 
word formed part of the Cabbala, of the Eleusia- 
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rian mystcrics, and has been interpreted as a 
brief avowal of the unity of the godhead. 

The Hindoo cosmogony resembles in many 
points that of the Eddas. They divide the word 
into Paradise and Padalon. The ocean descend- 
ing from Mount Meru encircles it with seven 
scas—of salt water, fresh water, curdled milk, 
ghee, carlvo, sugar and milk ; beyond this is a 
broad belt of gold, girded by utter darkness. A 
god, riding upon an elephant, guards each 
region. 

In minor points the Hindoo religion resembles 
that of many other nations. Like the Moham- 
medans they believe that Brahma writes the des- 
tiny of every man upon his skull at his birth ; 
which is true enough, if phrenology is right. 
They believe in witches and changelings, and use 
ordeals and divinations. Among the hill tribes 
and other remains of former races, as the Bheils, 
Thugs, &c., earlier and ruder forms of worship 
may be traced. Many of the hill tribes adore 
unhewn stones, while others indulge in all the 
horrors of demon-worship, holding, like the 
Egyptians, the most savage of the wild animals 
to be his ministers. 

The sacred books of the Hindoos are of great 
antiquity. 
the Vedas or emanations from Brahma; the 
Shastas or Talmudic comments; and the more 
modern Puranas, or religious poems, coutaining 
the wars of demi-gods, who are as common in 
the Hindoo as in the Grecian mythology. The 
hostile sects of Brahmanism show the distinct 
origin of the rite of Vishnu and Siva; and in the 
earlier Vedas no mention is made of caste—a 
practice which, once prevailing in Egypt, and 
still existing in India and China, was originally 
probably nothing but a guild system guarded for 
state purposes by religious ceremonials. 

There is no doubt that the Brahmins have at 
the present time their esoteric and exoterie doc- 
trines, amongst which a pure Deism is secretly 
inculcated. i 
sionary, well read in the sacred lore of the Hin- 
doos, might work with an unequalled effect, 
separating the earlier text from the latter inter- 
polations, comparing the purer Vedas with our 
own Scriptures, fearlessly throwing aside the cor- 
ruptions of time, and proclaiming the faith actu- 
ally held by the wisest and most pious among 
them at the present time. 

Let him not select such a passage as the fol- 
lowing from the Bhagarat Geela, beautiful as it 
is, for in it traces of Pantheism may be found. 

“‘T am the Creation, and the dissolution of the 
whole universe. There is not anything greater 
than I, and all things hang on me, even as pre- 
cious gems upon a string. [am moisture in the 
water, light in the sun and moon, and sound in 
the firmament, human nature in mankind, sweet- 
smelling savor in the earth, glory in the source 
of light. In all things I am life, I am zeal in 


They consist of the most ancient: | 


It is on this that a Christian mis- | 
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the zealous, and know, O Arjoon, that I am the 
eternal seed of nature.” 

3ut such extracts as these are as beautiful as 
|the great declaration with which Mohammed 
opens the Koran. 

“ Even I was even at first, nor any other thing ; 
that which exists unperceived, supreme after- 
wards. Iam that which is, and he who must 
remain am I. Except the first cause, whatever 
may appear and may not appear in the mind, 
know that to be the mind’s maya, or delusion; 
as light, as darkness, as the great element are in 
various beings, entering yet not entering it, that 
is pervading, not destroying ; thus am I, yet not 
in them.” 

And again, in another book, the Yajus Veda, 
| the glories of heaven are described in a way very 
unlike those of the Mohammedan gardens of his 
| houris. 

“There the sun shines not, nor the moon and 
| Stars; there lightnings flash not in that place ; 

how should even fire blaze there? Ged irradi- 
ates all this bright substance; with his cfful- 
gence the universe is enlightened.” 

A passage so sublime as to remind us of the 
New Jerusalem, Rev. xxii. 5. 
| ‘And there shall be no light there, and they 

need no candle, neither the light of the sun, for 
, the Lerd God giveth them light.” 

We might enter at length into the burning of 
the dead, as practised in India and Greece, and 
‘on the architecture of their rock temple, which 
| connect the cave, the pyramid, and the temple 
| by such a relationship as the bud has to the 
| flower, and the flower to the fruit; but we think 

we have said enough to prove that the religion of 

Hindostan, the most ancient of existing super- 
| Stitions, contains in it nothing to refute the scrip- 
| ae doctrine of the divine origin of the human 
: soul. 


| Aboriyinal Indians—their Physical and Mental 


Characteristics, Customs, Manners, Antiquities, 
| and Languages. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 

These remains extend almost continuously over 
the whole interior, from the great lakes on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
from the sources of the Alleghany in western New 
York, far above a thousand miles up the Missouri, 
and into Michigan, Wisconsin, and [owa. They are 
found in far greater numbers in the western than 
in the eastern portion of this immense district. 
They may be traced too along the seaboard from 
Texas to Florida, but are not met with any further 
along the north-eastern coast. They are gene- 
rally planted in the rich valleys of the western 
rivers, or elevated above them on commanding 
natural terraces. Inthe neighborhood of the 
upper Lakes they assume the singular form of 

| gigantic rilievos of earthen walls, often covering 
several acres, tracing out upon the soil outlines 
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of the figures of men, birds, beasts, and reptiles. 

Southw ard of these appear, on the banks of the 
Ohio and its tributaries, mounds and truncated 
terraces of immense extent, sustaining earthen 
enclosures and embankments extending for en- 
tire miles. Of these extraordinary earth-works 
many were evidently fortifications, exhibiting no 
small constructive skill, defended by numerous 
bastions, having covered ways, hornworks, con- 
centric:walls, and lofty mounds, intended as ob- 
servatories, and numerous gateways giving access 
to the immense line of fortified enclosure, with 

graded roadways to ascend from terrace to terrace. 

Of these defences there appears to have been a 

chain, extending from the head of the Alleghany 

diagonally across central Ohio to the river 

Wabash. 

Not all, however, of these earth-works were 
intended as fortresses; many are evidently de- 
signed for religious purposes. One of the most 
extraordinary of these is called the Great Serpent, 
on a projecting tongue of high land in Adams 
county, Ohio. The head of the reptile points 
toward the extremity, his form is traced out with 
all its convolutions, and its jaws are open as it 
were to swallow a large egg-shaped enclosure oc- 
eupying the extreme “point of the promontory. 
Its entire length, if stretched out, would be a 
thousand feet. The serpent and ‘globe was a 


symbol in Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Mexico; 
and those familiar with English antiquities will 


no doubt remember a similar and still more gigan- 
tic instance of a serpent, sacred enclosure, and 
mound on the downs of Avebury in Wilt- 
shire. Of the earth-works some are square, some 
perfectly circular, others of intricate and curious 
outline, while many appear to have something | 
symbolical in their arrangements. It is neces- 
sury also to correct a popular mistake with regard | 
to their materials, which, it has been affirmed, 
consist exclusively of earth, whereas both stone 
and unbaked brick have occ casionally been made 
use of. The mounds scattered over the western | 
valleys and prairie s are almost innumerable, and 
of f infinitely various dimensions, one of the largest 
covering six acres of ground. These also ape | 
eat to have been appropriated to different pur-| 
D ses, some to sustain sacrificial altars or temples, | 
others intended for sepulchres, containing skele- | 
tons, with pottery and charcoal for consuming 
ihe bedies. A remarkable instance of the latter 
class is the great mound at Grave Creek, which 
was penetrated by a perpendicular shaft opening | 
ato two sepuk hral chambers, containing several 
skeletons with pottery and other articles. Within 
these enclosures and mounds have been discovered 
humerous stone sculptures of the heads of men, 
or of human figures in crouching attitudes; of 
beaver, the wild cat, and the toad; of the 
wallow and other birds; of the heron 
is! iully 


striking 
ish, the last very ; 
of the sea cow, an animal p culiar to the tropi- 
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| ginia and on the Ohio. 
| language of the Hurons, who dwelt in the vicin- 


Irate language, 
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cal regions. Ornamented tablets have also been 
dug up, and in some places sculptures of men, 
eagles, and elks can be traced on the face of the 
rocks, with rude attempts to represent hunting 
scenes. There have also been found instruments 
of silverand copper, axes, drills, and spear heads, 
stone discs, and instruments for games, with 
beads, shells, ornaments, and pipes, as well as 
decorated pottery. 

Respecting the whole of these monuments it 
may be remarked, that they are evidently far 
ruder than those in Mexico or Central America, 
to which as they approach in locality they appear 
to approximate in their character and arrange- 
ments; and it is thus an interesting ques- 
tion whether we are to regard them as the 
original and more ancient works of a race 
who afterwards reached a higher degree of 
civilization farther to the south, or whether, on 
the contrary, they present to us traces of a mi- 
gration from the south towards the north. “It 
is not impossible,” observes Squiers, “that the 
agriculture and civilization of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru, may have originated on the 
banks of the Mississippi.” Whatever may be 
the result of further researches, one thing is 
abundantly evident, that the great valley of that 
river and of its tributaries was once occupied by 
a population who had advanced from the migra- 
tory state of hunting to the fixed condition of 
cultivators of the soil, that the population who 
raised these great defensive and sacred structures 
must have been dense and widely spread, in or- 
der to execute works for which prolonged and 
combined effort were so obviously necessary, and 
that their customs, laws, and regulation must 
have assumed a fixed and definite shape. 

The languages of the North American Indi- 
ans, like their physic: al characteristics, are genc- 
rally uniform, and may be reduced to a few gene- 
ral heads. The Algonquin was the most widel ly 


| diffused throughout “the northern portion of the 


States, and was that spoken by the Pokanokets, 
Narragansetts, and Pequods, by the tribes of 
Lenni Lenape on the Delaware, and those in Vir- 
The Wyandot was th e 


ity of the Great Lakes, wad of the Iroquois, who 
occupied the southern borders of the St. Law- 
rence, and the interior of the State of New York, 
where they have left behind them the names of 
th ir several confederacies, the Mohaw ks » On 1- 
(las, Gnondagos, Cayugas, and Senee 2—p wer- 
ful tribes, who have subjugated and extirpated 
many othe rs, were destined to act a more conspic- 
uous part in the intercolonial struggles than any 
other body of Indians, and to figure as the chief 
allies of the English. Advancing to the south- 
Wi rd, we find that the Tuse aroras i North Caro- 
lina, and the Cherokees, occupying the s: 
a listri ‘ft of the romantic All ici 


as did also the 
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Uchees on the Love Sisindaet: : . while the | 

dialects of the rest of the tribes on this part of | 

the great river and its borders, the Choctaws, the | 

Chickasaws, the Creeks, the Appalachees, and | 
the Yamassees, are grouped under the general | 
title of the Mobilian. Other tribes formed a link 

between the country east of the Mississippi and 
the great West, where the prevailing language is 
that of the powerful Sioux or Dahcotas. 

We shall not attempt to discuss at any length 
the mysterious question of the first peopling of 
America—whether this immense chain of anti- 
quities, extending, with few interruptions, from 
the northern to the southern extremity of the vast 
continent, were the works of a race who came 
from afar, or who grew up upon the soil itself. 
Endless have been the theories on this question, 
the final solution of which must await the pro- 
gress of enthnological science. Some have im- 
agined that the existence of pyramids denoted an 
oriental origin, and that they could trace upon the 
monuments of Copan and Palenque indubitable 
markes of a Tyrian migration; while others, 
finding certain remarkable analogies between the 
customs of the Red Race and those of the Jews, 
have supposed that the former people must be 
derived from the latter. It is indeed well observed 
by Bradford, that “the character of American 
civilization is not wholly indigenous; that its 
mutual diversities are no more than might natur- 
ally arise when nations of the same stock are 
separated, while its uniformities are great and 
striking, and exhibit, in common, a striking re- 
semblance to many of the features of the most 
ancient types of civilization in the eastern hemis- 
phere. The monuments of these nations were 
temples and palaces; their temples were pyra- 
mids ; their traditions were interwoven with cos- 

| 
| 


ee 


mogonical fables, which still retained relics of 
primitive history ; ; and their religion was sublime 
and just in many of its original doctrines, though 
debased in their superstitious abuse anil cor- 
ruption. In all this there is nothing modern, 
nothing recent; these features are not. strictly 
Hindoo, Seyptian, or Chinese, though they ap- 
proxim: ate the aboriginal civilization to that of 
each of these nations. The origin of this resem- 


blance is to be traced back to the earliest ages, 
when these great nations first separated, and car- 
ried into Ezy pt, Hfindoostan, China, and Amer- 
ica, the same religion, arts, customs, and institu- 
tions, to be variously modified under the influence 


of diverse causes. ‘The great diversity of Ameri- 
can languages, the few analogies they present to | 
those of the old world ; the “absence of the use 
of iron; certain peculi: irities in their astronomical | 
systems ; and some of their own traditions, | 

which have preserved the memory of the arent 
events of ancient sacred history, and attribute | 
the colonization of the continent to one of those | 
tribes who were present at the dispersion of man- 
kind; all tend to support this position. The’ 
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Red Race, then, appears to be a primitive branch 
of the human family ; to have existed in many 
| Portions of the globe, distinguished for early 
civilization ; and to have penetrated at a very 
ancient period into America. The American 
family does not appear to be derived from any 
nation now existing; but it is assimilated by 
numerous analogies to the Etrurians, Egyptians, 
Mongols, Chinese, and Hindoos; it is most 
closely related to the Malays and Polynesians; 
and the conjecture possessing perhaps the highest 
degree of probability, is that which maintains its 
origin from Asia, through the Indian Archipel- 
ago.” This theory, perhaps most generally re- 
ecived, is certainly not without weight; but on 
the other hand, it may be argued with equal truth 
that the rude efforts of all uncivilized nations 
must greatly resemble each other, that the same 
ideas spring up spontaneously in the minds of 
men under the same circumstances and in the 
same state of development; and thus that no 
safe conclusion can be deduced from correspon- 
dences, which, however remarkable, may after 
all turn out to be entirely fortuitous. 

The evidence which has been adduced, that a 
higher state of civilization once existed in North 
America, naturally suggested the inquiry, whether 
we are to regard the Indians found on that con- 
tinent by the Europeans, as descended from more 
cultivated ancestors, like those of Mexico and 
Central America from the builders of the pyra- 
mids and temples of Cholula and Palenque. 
“The important question has not been solved,” 
observes W.Van Humboldt, “ whether that savage 
state, which even in America is found in various 
gradations, is to be looked upon as the dawning 
of a society about to rise, or whether it is not the 
fading remains of one sinking amidst storms, 
overthrown and shattered by overwhelming catas- 
trophes. To me the latter supposition appears 
nearer the truth than the former.” The physical 
similarity of the tribes spread over the whole 
continent from north to south, the resemblances 
that may be traced in their religion, manners, 
customs, and monuments, certainly favor the 
conclusion, that they are but different branches 
of one areat family, whose civilization, though 
not uninfluenced from abroad, is yet princip: ally 
aboriginal, and who, having attained a certain 
stage “of dev clopment, have, from various disturb- 
ing causes, retrograded into the condition in which 
we find them at the present day. Tradition, 
| however, also dimly points to ‘struggles and 
revolutions among them, and ruder tribes from 
' the hyperborean regions may, as it records, have 
pressed down upon “those settled in the more fer- 
tile valleys of the south, and forced them to take 
‘refuge in Mexico, and thus the present North 
American Indians may be descended from _ 
hordes, who, like the Goths and Vandals i 
urope, succeeded, by brute strength and over- 
whelming m umbers, in extirpating the less hardy, 
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but more gifted races, to whose skill and labor 
we are indebted for those relics of a lost civiliz- 
ation. 


THE EFFECTS OF CLOTHING ON SKIN EXHALA- 
TION. 


Dr. Haye Kyd, in an article in the London 
Lancet, presents some excellent ideas on the 


subject of clothing. Leta person in bed be | 


covered with sufficient blankets to promote 
perspiration, and let these blankets be covered 


with an oil cloth or indian rubber cloth or | 
other impervious fabric; in the morning the | 
blankets will be dry, but the under surface of | 


the indian rubber cloth will be quite wet. The 
blankets, by their dryness, show that the exha- 
lations of the body would pass through to the sur- 
rounding air had they not been intercepted by 


the impervious outer covering. “I think,” says | 
| ground, they should never be worn at any oth- 


Dr. Kyd, ‘the deduction is inevitable, that the 
habitual use of an impervious covering is inju- | 


rious. The effect must be to place the body in | wearer enters a house. 


a constant vapor bath, in which the insensible 
or healthy perspiration is constantly becoming 
condensed into the form of humidity, and being 
prevented from passing off in its elastic and in- 
visible form, the perspiration is thus constantly 
checked, and skin eruptions must be the result.” 

On the other hand, however, he contrasts the 


benefits and evils of an outer garment of water | widely known. 
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|of such dimensions as to be carried in a per- 
son’s hat or coat pocket. 

While discussing this subject we dare not 
| overlook the fact that too few flannels are worn 
in our country, especially along our eastern 
coasts, where sudden changes are so frequent, 
and where so many cold rains fall during the 
winter season. Children should always have 
their outer garments for winter made of woolen 
materials. Such kind of clothing is warm, and 
it possesses the quality of resisting the action of 
fire in a wonderful manner. We often hear of 
children being burned by their clothes taking 
fire—cotton or linen clothing. The most of 
these accidents wouid be prevented if woolen 
| clothing, instead of calico was worn by child- 

ren. We must not omit to mention also, that 
although indian rubber overshoes are excellent 
| for walking in the street during wet weather, 
or when there is a thaw with snow upon the 





er time, and should be taken off as soon as the 
They prevent perspi- 
| ration in a great measure, and are only useful 
as a lesser evil than to get the feet wet from 
| Outside water. 


LESSONS OF THE LAST CENSUS. 


The leading facts of the census of 1850 are 
Gathered at the cost of a mil- 


proof for wet weather, and concludes that the | lion and a half of dollars, they should be care- 


water proof garment is the most healthy then, 


fully scanned. ‘They deserve to be pondered. 


by excluding the rain. | They unfold the elements of our national great- 


He thinks that it must be less injurious to | 


ness. They furnish reliable data for estimating 


check perspiration, insome degree, by a water- , future expansion. And they afford the informa- 
proof overcoat, than to get soaked with rain.— | tion from which the Christian philanthropist 
There can be doubt but water-proof fabrics may | may graduate the measure of his toils and re- 


be made very light, and so formed as to be worn 
in wet weather, and yet allow some room for | 
perspiration. 


But still they are not healthy, | 
and should never be put on but in cases of ex-| 


treme necessity. Any one wearing a water- 
proof outer garment for some time, knows by | 
experience that it causes weakness and chills. | 
No person should wear a garment but such as 
allows the vapor or perspiration which is con- 


sponsibilities. Let us group a few of these facts, 
and gather some of the impressive lessons they 
teach. 

Resourevs.—The value of the real and personal 
Wealth of the country exceeds seven thousand 
millions of doflars, or an average of nearly 
$2,000 to each white family of five persons. 
Of this amount $530,000,000 are employed in 
manufactures, a still larger amount in commerce, 


tinually exuding from the skin to pass off freely. j and $994,000,000 in the construction of 33,000 


For this reason a frequent change of entire 
clothing conduces to health. 

Clothing should be light and warm, and not | 
too tight. A happy change in the fashions 
(may it long continue,) has taken place within 
afew years; it is the substitution of loose gar- 
ments for the old fashioned, tight, close, and 
pinching overcoats. A short tunic of vulcan- 
ized Indian rubber to be thrown over the 


miles of railroad, completed and in progress. 
Pupulation.—The total population in 1800 
was 23,250,760, an increase iu ten years of 
6,189,307, or 36 per cent. Of the whole num- 
ber, 2,210,828 were Lorn in foreign countries, 
making with the descendants of emigrants since 
1790, 4,350,954, chiefly from Ireland and Ger- 
many. The average density of population is 
about 7 to the square mile. With the same ratio 


shoulders on a wet day, would be very comfort- | of increase as during the past half century, the 
able. It might be made double, with a small | population of the United States at the close of 
entrance tube, so as to be inflated, and answer | this century will exceed one hundred millions. 

for a life preserver, in cases of shipwreck, &c. | Churches.x—The number of churches of all 


Such tunics might be made light and cheap, and denominations is 36,221, with sittings for 
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13,849,896 persons.and valued at $86 ,416,639,or | animals by which the coral reefs are erected, Each 
an average of $2,400 each. More than one-third | of these little creatures, considered by itself, appears 
of these are in Pennsylvania, New York, and the | weak and insignificant, but myriads working in 
New England States ; while thousands of them | concert through obedience to one law, produce the 


are small, clustered in villages, and little accessi- | seat astonishing results; uprearing from the 
ble to the inhabitants of the agricultural districts. , 


; s cont h depths of the ocean those immense walls which are 
They furnish accommodations for perhaps two- | the foundations of islands, and perhaps of conti. 
thirds of the classes who might go to church; | faithfal 1 : Lord’ 
but thousands of them are opened but once in | De So the faithful laborers in the Lord's ser 
two or four weeks, and perhaps an‘ average vice, who are obedient to his law of love, act in 
’ : : . . 
of one half the sittings are generally unoceupied : | U2ison one with another, and though little can be 
so that, while we should be grateful for the ex- done by each, in the short term of this life, yet the 
tent of sanctuary privileges, we need not abate | effect of their united efforts remains behind them, 
our zeal in the work of church extension, or in | to attest the wisdom and power of that “Almighty 
our efforts to carry the gospel to every fireside. | Being, who, by instruments, apparently insignif- 
Schools.—Four millions of childr en enjoy the | cant, can achieve the most wonderful and durable 
instruction of 115,000 teachers, in about 100,000 | results, 


~— ae — ; a The preservation of unity and harmony is an 

odie is ihe = | _. of ‘ 0006000. i object that should be dear to every member of our 

Pe 422.6004 900° eo : To > oa | religious Society, but we believe it cannot be ef 
> ¥ . 


should be added the periodicals issued by the | Seated iy ie eappeeeiton of - a aney 6 —_ 
American Tract Society, and not embraced in | ™°ot- There must be sufficient freedom enjoyed 
the census, which have a circulation more than | 12 our meetings for discipline to permit the intro 
equal to one-hundredth part of the immense duction of new concerns or views which have been 
aggregate above, the subjects of individual exercise. These meet 
American Messenger. | ings are admirably adapted to promote spiritual 

progress, without infringing on religious liberty. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | Every member has a right, under the influence of 
phevnieere NES yav\ * *** | Christian love, to open his views in a Monthly 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 2, 1853, | Meeting, and to propose any measure that he be 
<== SSS ss === | lieves would promote the cause of Truth. If his 
Unity anp Harmony.—Unity of feeling and | proposition is united with by the Meeting, it may, 
harmony of action, are acknowledged by all to be if needful, be forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting, 
desirable attainments in religious society, but, un- and from thence to the Yearly Meeting, where, if 
happily, the only course by which they can be | it meet with acceptance, it may be adopted by the 
preserved, is too often neglected by the professed | whole body. But if, in any of these meetings, a 
followers of the Lamb. proposed measure be not united with, the individual 


Obedience to «the law of the spirit of life in| by whom it was introduced or advocated should 
Christ Jesus” would preserve us from all those dis- 




























| not urge it; but, having done what he conceived 
orders which spring from the unrestrained influ- | was required of him, there he should leave it; un- 
ence of human passions. As “ Christ suffered for | less impelled by a sense of duty to revive the com 
us, leaving us an example that we should follow cern at a subsequent meeting. 
his steps,” so ought we to be willing «to lay down| «He that believeth shall not make haste,” and J 
our lives for the brethren.” The entire renuncia- | the bumble followers of Christ will not be anxious 
tion of ourselves,—the crucifixion of our own to carry their own points, but trusting in the guid- 
wills, in order that the Divine will may be done ance of the Heavenly Shepherd they will leave the 
in us,—is the crowning triumph of Christian pro-| event to Him. We believe there is no other reli- 
gress. When this is accomplished, we are pre-| gious body whose discipline more fully secures in- 
pared to become efficient instruments of Divine | dividual liberty under the just limitations of Divine 
Reneficence to promote His work among men, and | Truth, than that of the Society of Friends. 

when our service is completed here, to enter with 
joy into the harmonious sphere of a higher life. 


The work to be done, in order to extend the Re-/| a deficiency of faith in the Divine Government. 
deemer’s Kingdom on earth, is not confined to a | 


| Could we see ourselves as we really are, we should 
few individuals, nor to one section of the Christian | find but little ground for self-sufficiency, and much 
church. It extends to all lands, and will be con- | to prompt a fecling of charity towards others. 
tinued through succeeding ages. The laborers in | Had we entire confidence in the Divine government 
we should not move before, nor wait beyond the 


Disunity and schism do not arise so much from 





this great work may be compared to those minute 


diversity of opinion, as from a want of charity, and § 
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proper time, but be humble followers of Him, « who 
putteth forth his own sheep and goeth before them.” 

In the works of creation we behold endless 
variety and perfect harmony, It seems as though 
the Almighty architect delighted to pour forth his 
gifts in boundless profusion. The minds of men, 
no less than their bodies, exhibit a great variety 
of conformation. They cannot, by any human 
means, all be made to think alike concerning 
natural or spiritual things. 

The fearful consequences of attempting to coerce 
the consciences of men, in order to bring their 
opinions to one standard, may be traced on almost 
every page of ecclesiastical history. May we not, 
hence conclude that some diversity of epinion is not 
incompatible with religious union, and that it has 
been permitted or designed by Divine Wisdom, in 
order to call into exercise that holy principle of 


charity, which is the crowning grace of the Chris- 
tian character ? 


Diep,—On Third-day evening, 24th inst., Mary 
Moore, aged 79 years, a valued minister in the 
Society of Friends 

Her life of practical righteousness stands pre- 
eminent as illustrative of the power of faithto sus- 
tain in the hour of trial and sore conflict. With 
but few advantages of education, this dear Friend 
was early made acquainted with the efficacy of 
divine grace, and yielding obedience thereto, re- 
ceived a gift!in the Gospel Ministry. Having no 
outward acquirements to depend upon, it was her 
concern to keep near to Him who had called herto 
the work; and with the ability received, she was of- 
ten led to minister to edification and comfort ; not 
with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the 
demonstration of the Spirit. 

For many years, hers wasa tribulated path; du- 
ting which time her cheerful trust in the all suffici- 
ency of her internal guide to deliver, even from the 
fiery furnace, was deeply instructive to many among 
whom she mingled. She attended the meeting to 
which she belonged on the day of her decease, and 
her touching and powerful exhortation to be found 
earnestly engaged in securing imperislable riches, 


with an encitement to trust in Divine goodness and | 


mercy, is held in grateful remembrance. Near 
evening she expressed herself better in health than 
usual, but about the 9th hour, while her relative 
an companion was temporarily absent, the slen- 
der thread of life was severed whilst sitting in her 
chair. 
Was no indication of suffering, or even a struggle. 
At this sudden “call of the bridegroom,” it is be- 
lieved she was found with her lamp trimmed and 
burning, prepared to enter the marriage chamber, 
‘where the weary are for ever at rest.”’ 

——, On the 3d instant, after a short illness, of 


Pneumonia, Tuomas Gi.pin, a native of this city, | 


inthe 77th year of his age. He possessed a vigor- 


ous intellect, and his active mind had accumulated | 


astore of varied knowledge, which he was ever 
teady to impart, and which combined with his 
amiable and unostentatious manners, rendered him 
an iutcresting and instructive companion. 
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The transition had been so easy, that there | 







a 





In the latter years of his life, he was increasingly 
serious, a8 One conscious that his existence here 
must soon terminate, and desirous to be prepared 
for admission into the mansions of eternal rest and 
peace, 


—, On Fifth-day morning, 24th inst., Joun 
Comrort, in the 81st year of his age. 

This Friend has been in feeble health for several 
years, and was the oldest grandson of John Wool- 
man, whose Journal and character is so widely 
known among Friends. 


——, In London, on the 4th of 3d month, Exiza- 
BeTtH Cook, of this city, widow of Richard Cook, 
formerly of Mansfield, N. J. 

While ona visit to London, this Friend was taken 
sick, and after a few weeks illness, departed this 
life in serenity and peace. Her remains were interred 
in Friend’s Burial Ground at Whitechapel. 


——, In Philadelphia, on Second-day, the 28th 
inst., ANN P. Cowc1Lt, widow of the late John Cow- 
gill of Little Creek, Delaware, in the 75th year of 
her age. 





LETTER FROM J. H. TO J. J. G. 


From early life, and before I could be said to 
be religious, either from education or anything 
else, 1 was deeply impressed with the entire spir- 
ituality of the Christain dispensation, and of 
course not very friendly to the outward rites and 
ceremonies with which, even then, I thought I[ 
could perceive its beautiful and holy simplicity 
had been encumbered and obscured. Rather than 
accept it thus abused, overlooking,as perhapsis too 
often the case, an object near at hand, the sim- 
ple profession in which I was born, I unhappily 
sought refuge in metaphysics and skepticism. 
But here, as might be expected, I found no rest ; 
weary of both, namely, the contemplation of a 
religion attended with outward ordinances on one 
hand, and unbelief on the other ; and still more 
weary ofa corruption from which I was persuaded 
neither of these could set me free, I was at length 
drawn to a remembrance of the Saviour and his 

| most precious promise, Matthew 11: 28, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
und I will give you rest.” In solitude and 
solicitude my heart conceived, and my tongue ut- 
tered at the same moment, this piercing ery, Lord 
‘grant that a poor fugitive may enter into thy 
rest! And though I do not like to put upon pa- 
| ner what followed, yet in the confidence with 


| which thou hast treated me, I may tell thee in 
general terms what perhaps I might more par- 
ticularly disclose in conversation, that this ery 
| was condeseendingly and immediately answered 
in the most clear and satisfactory manner,—but 
not a word of sacraments as they are called, nor 
| of any other ceremonial observances ; all was in- 
| telligible and spiritual. From this memorable 
era in my experience, I believe 1 may with safe- 
ity say, 1 have never wilfully departed from = my 
| God, thongh the manner and d: gree in which my 
| le nature has endeavored to please and to 
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serve Him, frequently covers me with humilia- 
tion, and leaves me no shadow of excuse or cause 
for complaint in any case of permitted or inflict- 
ed suffering. May this gracious Being of his 
great love and mercy in Christ Jesus, continue 
to pity and pardon hearts which are desirous to 
he found doing his whole will in the midst of 
manifold tribulations and infirmities ! 

I am aware that the rite of baptism is gene- 
rally considered an outward sign of an inward 
work. But there may be found who have trans- 
posed this and said that wuter baptism is the sub- 
stance, and that what is mentioned of baptism by 
the Holy Ghost, &c., is only figurative. Indeed 
such is the confession of theologians in treating of 
these rituals, as to the time, place and mode of 
administration—the choice of proper recipients 
and the effects which these are to expect from 
the ceremony, as to confirm me in my old per- 
suasion, that these endless controversies, to say 
nothing of persecution, are much more calculated 
to produce disciples of Pyrrho than followers of 
Jesus Christ. 


TO 8. A. HARRIS FROM J. HUTCHINSON. 


How refined are the enjoyments and how ex- 
tensive are the resources of the mind! Over | 
these, time and place, with all attendant vicissi- | 
tudes, seem to have comparatively but little pow- 
er. This observation holds, I think, in a consid- 
erable degree throughout all that really deserves 
the name of friendship, whilst, if I am not mis- 
taken, it is found to be true ina still larger sense 
in the important concerns of religion; from | 
whose sun of righteousness, the beams of light | 
ineffable are found to pervade alike the palace | 
and the prison: from whose fountain of living! 
waters refreshment extends to every heart pre- 
pared to receive them, whether the subject be 
an inhabitant of the lone land, as thy fricnd, 
or of the city full—whether he be cast on the 
wild or the ccean, or enjoying the highest privi- | 
lege of man, he be found in the solemn assembly 
of the Lord’s visibly gathered people. 


Oh that Friends everywhere and in all things | 
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move forward in the Lamb’s warfare under 
his direction and government. If we are useful 
members of the Church of Christ, there must 
be a warfare maintained against the spirit of 
this world in all its appearances, until we ob- 
tain # complete victory over it. Even the law- 


ful things appertaining to this life, if suffered to 
gain an undue ascendancy, bring the mind into 
captivity, and thus “the cares of this world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things, choke the word, and it becomes unfruit- 


fal.” —H. Judges, Jun. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Inspectors of 
the Eastérn State Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We have received the 24th Annual Report of 
the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
which we think one of the most valuable that 
has been published. 

It is truly gratifying to observe that the de- 
fects of the solitary system of confinement have 
been very much remedied by the suggestions of 
enlightened experience, while renewed efforts are 
making to surround the criminals by favorable 
influences, calculated to restore them to useful- 


| ness in society. 


From the Warden’s report, it appears that du- 
ring the past year 126 prisoners have been 
received, and 153 discharged, leaving at present 
in confinement 283. 

Appended to the Warden’s report is a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the In- 
stitution for 1852, by which it appears that the 
proceeds of the labor of the prisoners fall but 
little below the actual cost of their subsistence. 

The following extract from the report of the 
teacher presents a condensed view of his labors 

‘In the the course of the past year I have 
had under instruction 145 prisoners, who may be 
classified as follows, viz:—15 did not know their 
letters, 16 had begun to spell, 9 were beginning 


did but live answerable to their holy profession! | to read, 43 read indifferently, and 62 were tole- 
Were they but duly subject to the Divine princi- | rably good readers ; 483 could not write, 36 had 
ple and power that first gathered our predeces- | just begun to write, 40 wrote imperfectly, and 
sors from amongst the nations, what bright and | 17 were tolerably good writers.” 
shining lights they would be. Did they live up | The report states that these men have all 
to the principles they make profession of, what | made pleasing progress in their studies, and then 
an influence would their example have upon | goes on to say—74 of the number have been 
others! What aterror to cvil docrs! For there is | attending to arithmetic in its various rules from 
a dignity in the Truth which keeps transgres- the simple to the more advanced. In the expe- 
sors in awe. | rience of the past year I found that most of the 
3y the operative effects of the power of Truth | prisoners have pursued this branch of study 
in the obedient mind, victory over wrong things | with great attention and interest, devoting much 
is not only obtained, but strength, wisdom and | of their leisure time to it. Some of them have 
understanding are furnished so as to keep the | made very rapid progress in learning; several 
ground we have gained, and we are enabled to | who a few weeks since did not know a letter, can 
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now read, and they begin to write a tolerable! State Institution for the Insane. 
hand. The number on the list December 31st, thropy of the founder of this commonwealth 
1852, is 104. The average number I have at- : 


tended weekly is 97.” embraced all creeds and colors, and it is a melan- 

By an Act of the General Assembly, ap- choly evidence of degeneracy that no provision 
proved the 4th day of May last, it is provided | has been made for those who have been created 
“that whenever in the opinion of the Inspectors | with a “skin not colored like our own.” 


of the Eastern Penitentiary” any of the prison-| Bocide the stated daily visitation of the Mo- 
ers therein confined shall develop such marked 


: ; ral Instructor, the prisoners are periodically vi- 
insanity as to render their continued confinement | aol - patiememuial omen _ Philodel. 
nae Penitentary improper, and thei removal hia Prigon Disipline Socket all of whoty it is 
restoration, it shall be the duty of said Inspec- em ; is oes ie ag ae. po miget 
tors to submit such cases to a board, composed | ae ; oak te red : oe a SS Pie 
of the District Attorney of the County of Phila- a aed ta oe ord ne sd J 

se aie he oe Ae ossess. Elementary instruction by a judicious 
delphia, the Principal Physician of the Pennsyl- | P ; . . . rrr: 
varia Hospital for the Insane at Philadelphia, | fuehsr good dibranios, anil Rociety iit 
ti ) res as. ’ 4 se , . 
= = — ee ey an = the Warden and under officers. If the inmates 

§ cic g ‘ ‘ 
county ; ‘oad in case a majority of them onan oe yet — — oneena a 
at any time when required attend, a competent | ee 
Physician or Phy-icians, to be appointed by the | and net to eng want = fidelity or per 9 ot wn 
Court of Quarter Scssions of the County of | = - = ites te whens dn eomneatttes the <item 

ae a ; tion of the prison. 
Philadelphia, in the place of such as cannot at- | P 
tend, upon whose certificate of insanity, or the 
certificate of any two of them, transmitted to the SABOTS. 
Governor, and if by him approved, he shall di- (Coneluded.) 


rect that the said insane prisoners shall be by Every head sabotier employs, on an average, 
said Inspectors removed to the State Lunatic | from fifty to sixty workmen. One Paris sabotier 
Hospital, there to be received, safely kept, and | js said to employ, in the forests in the depart- 
properly provided for at the cost and charge of | ments of Sarthe, Orne, Vosges, and Cantal, five- 
the County from which they were sent to the | and twenty head sabotiers, who, in their turn, 


Penitentiary.” ; are the means of employing a million peasants. 
Under the provisions of this Act, after a full | He receives, on an annual average, sixty thou- 


and careful examination and consideration of the | sand pairs of sabots in their first stage (to be des- 
subject, the Inspectors, on the 20th of October | cribed) which he gets finished, carved, and 
last, referred to the gentlemen named in the Act, | }lacked, at Paris. In Parisitself none but fancy 
William B. Reed, Esq., District Attorney of the | sabots are made, namely, the fine shoe-sabots, 
county of Philadelphia ; Dr. Kirkbride, the | which are trimmed with cloth and leather and 
principal Physician of the Pennsylvania Hespi-| other materials. The above number sounds 
tal for the Insane, at Philadelphia, and Dr. high; but a provincial sabotier told me that one 
W orthington, the principal Physician of the | paris house had from four to five hundred thou- 
Friends Insane Asylum, at F rankford, in Phila- | cand pairs of sabots yearly passing through their 
delphia county, the cases of eighteen prisoners, | hands, 
who, in their opinion, came within its intent and| —_Blusides_ these “lords of the sabot, with their 
ee ‘ gigantic undertakings, there are scattered all 
Since the Report was written, an order has | over France, though very irregularly, a large 
been received from the Governor of the State for | number of humbler sabotiers, who constantly stay 
the removal to the State Lunatic Hospital of | ang conduct their business at home, depending 
eight of the insane cases referred to the|on their own neighbourhood fora supply of 
— Board for examination. As no report or | wood, and employing only their own families 
communication of any kind has been yet received (if their sons be old enough,) ortwo or three 
either from the above named gentlemen or the | workmen. Three is the usual number of art- 
(rovernor, other than the order for removal, the | ; a. relusiv 
Inspectors as petite ak-anie' i ists required to finish a sabot, exclusive of the 
S have no knowledge of what 19 1M- | final blacking, and the preliminary sawing and 
ree he a a wae those ase = of| felling. Each man is generally able to perform 
tem placed in the Penitentiary for safe keeping italia a . cial 
and in of them sagrens or endanines, shits it = lee divi - aye 7 ee oe Sue 
ie wilesetded eames saat he H ages of a division of labour, it is found, p 
ital ‘erstood cannot be admitted into the Hos-| tically, that the exertion of muscle in the first 
a“ a ess their color. rough fashioning, in the scooping, and the finish- 
It is much to be regretted that any portion of | ing off, is of so different a nature, that it takes a 
the Insane poor should be excluded from the 'man a day or two to put himself into good train- 
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ing for the performance of any part of the trio, 
after having for some time “ got his hand in” 
with another. A good workman at these quiet 
little workshops, which go on steadily all the 
year round, can earn his fifteen francsa week. 
In the forest, the men who perform the three 
principal processes earn two francs a day; the 
women and children are considered as appren- 
tices, and paid halfa franc a day. 

The reader will now accompany me, I hope, 
into the workroom of one of these smaller and 
stationary tradesmen, and see a sabot made from 
beginning to end. Ifhe choose afterwards to 
goalone, and bodily enter the studio of any 
similar village sculptor, he has only to present 
himself; utter his ‘‘ Bonjour” with proper po- 
liteness ; and the secrets of sabot-making will be 
unveiled for his contemplation. 

The Fabricant who gives us the permission to 
pry, must stop at home in his shop, in the midst 
of his variety of wooden treasures; not that he 
is wanted there, Madame keeps guard, and at- 
tends to the customers; but he looks very, very 
ill. I only hope he may see the green leaves 
burst forth on the sabot-trees, next spring. He 
wishes he could speak English ; he would go to 
England, and try if a market for his goods could 
not be found there. I tell him it is not too late 
to learn, and that it will serve to amuse him 
while he is recovering his strength. He smiles 
and shakes his head. 

He directs usto his factory in Blind Ass 
Street, or Rue de Ane Aveugle—the real name 
—which I give for the encouragement of such 
curious persons as take pleasure in tracking the 
steps of a journalist. As a further help to guess 
the riddle, it is equi-distant from the Bull’s Foot 
Hotel and the Cafe of the Coming out of the 
Tribunals. Turn down the first lane to the left 
in Blind Ass Street, and the first door to the 
left is our sabot factory. We knock and enter. 
After half-a-dozen words, and a smile of mutual 
arrusement, the performance begins. 

Here, as in the woods, threg men constitute 
a complete sabot-gang; only, there is but one 
gang here, instead of twenty. They are mak- 
ing rather a superior article, and therefore the 
the blocks lying about the roomare all of wal- 
nut-wood. The bark is still on them, and they 
are sawn, across the trunk or the branch, into 
various lengths, in propcrtion to the diameter 
of the tree at the place of sawing. Trunks that 
are too thick can only be used wastefully ; 
branches that are too thin are of no use at all. 
For, all the sabots which a clever workman can 
contrive to find in a tree, lie hid therein the 
position of running up and down the tree, or 
along the branches, and not across either it or 
them. Therefore, those portions of the trunk 


cut into the lengths that may be required for 
juvenile sabots. 

To begin with the beginning. The cylinder 
of wood, or thick slice out of a tree, is placed 
on one of its ends on the floor. With an iron 
wedge and a heavy wooden beetle it is riven in 
halves, from top to bottom, just as you might 
divide a Stilton cheese into two equal portions, 
by cutting it through, perpendicularly length- 
wise, instead of horizontally across. Small cy- 
linders from the arms of the tree will only make 
one pair of child’s sabots, and are not riven again 
after the first splitting ; the thickest parts of the 
trunk that are used, will make eight pairs of 
full-sized sabots, and are consequently so sub- 
divided. 

We have now before usa quantity of riven 
billet-wood, apparently just the thing for a coun- 
try gentleman’s dining-room. Smart John, the 
footman, in his powder and plush, would faint 
to be told to goand make himself a pair of shoes 
out of a couple of such billets as these. Our sa- 
botier, however, innocent of hair-powder and 
plush nether garments, but rejoicing in a black 
moustache and a blue cotton jacket and trousers, 
takes the billets one by one in his left hand, and 
with a small hatchet in his right, chops away 
at them recklessly on a butchers’ block before 
him, knocks the bark off with the back of his 
hatchet, and so fashions them into things having 
more resemblance to wooden hot rolls for the 
breakfast table, than anything else I can compare 
them to. Chop, chop, chop away, with horrid 
carelessness. ‘ Don’t you sometimes cut your 
fingers off” “No, Monsieur, here are the 
whole ten of them; I haven’t drawn blood, for 
more than a twelve-month.” On he goes, with 
unremitting strokes, You see, too, that the 
wooden rolls, as they pass through his hands, 
receive some unsuspected touches, by which the 
position of a future toe and heel are clearly in- 
dicated to the eye. When all the billets have 
been thus transformed, the ¢ai/lcur or cutter, for 
such is his title, carefully inspects his lot of fan- 
cy bread, and puts together those which will 
pair well: atthe same time deciding which 
shall be “rights” and which “lefts.” As he 
goes on sorting them, he builds them intoa pile, 
by laying one pair across another, like a plate 
of sugar biscuits in a confectioner’s window. 

These unlicked cubs of sabots have now to 
undergo another trimming. They bid adieu to 
the butcher’s block, and pay a visit to a carpel- 
ter’s bench. In front of the bench is a curious 
tool called a parior, or parer, made of cast steel. 
It is something like a small scythe without the 
usual handle, but with a short wooden one In- 
stead; where the point of the scythe would be 
is a hook, which fits into a ring on the bench; 


which will make adult sabots, are short cylinders | and by means of the handle, and the support 
about a French foot long; the children’s and | given to the tool by the hook and ring, our artist 
babies’ cylinders from the arms of the tree, are! contrives to peel and pare the breakfast roll (it 
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self steadied against slight hollows and promi- 
nences on the bench,) until it assumes by little 
and little the appearance of a shoemaker’s last, 
cut off at the ankle. 

During both the chopping and the paring, 
great attention is paid to the size of the future 
sabots. The workman makes frequent use of a 
pair of callipers; anda foot-rule divided into 
quarter inches which he keeps beside him. And 
he every now and then claps the sabots against 
its proposed fellow, to make sure that the process 
of paring is going on satisfactorily. 

The ankleless shoemaker’s lastsare now handed 
over to another sabotier, the crews-wr, or scooper, 
who, by bringing a different set of muscles into 
play, has to find room in the solid last for a lady’s 
or gentleman’s foot to enter. He, too, has a| 
bench before him, and on it lie some hatf-dozen | 
tools, like enormous gimlets; but, the end of | 
the iron is variously shaped; some are like egg- 
spoons, others like children’s apple-scoops, others | 
must be seen to be believed. ‘They are all | 
called cwilleres, or spoons; in French, a pump- | 
borer is likewise called a cwillere. By means | 
of a few bits of wood, like overgrawn dominos, 
anda wedge or two, the sabots is firmly fixed 
upon the bench, in the position in which it) 
would be onthe ground; and with its heel to- | 
wards the scooper or as if it were running away | 
from him,—which it has good reason to do. | 
For, seizing one of his most ferocious scoops, he | 
fires away at it and pitches into it, as if he had | 
a spite against it and mean to cut its very heart | 
out,—which indeed he does mean, and soon ac- | 
complishes. He then penetrates to the very | 
tip of the toe-nail, sounding his depth with a bit | 
of stick, and by means of his other frightful scoops 
and gouges, removes the whole inside of the sa- 
bot, leaving it as smooth and empty as the egg- | 
shells that remained on our table after breakfast. 
Itis as smooth as the palm of your hand. The | 
touch reveals another fact; the moisture of the | 
sip is quite perceptible, although itis now a 
twelvemonth since the tree was felled. It is so 
damp, that if the old woman who lived in a shoe 
were to take lodgings in such a sabot as that, | 
she would certainly catch her death of cold. | 
But wood too dry would not scoop so well. 

The sabot is now finished, as far as it can be 
at present. Nothing more can be done for them 
for at least a month. The necessity of submit. 
ting to this drying time explains why it is so con- 
venient to the manufacturer to half finish his 
article inthe forest, and to perfect it in the 
capital. 

When sufficiently hardened by time, it falls 
tothe disposal of the finisher. Of course our 
sabotier has plenty of ready-dried subjects to go 
on with. He may either siinply smooth its 
rough places, and send it forth to the blacker, 
an unpretending comfortable sabot, or he may 
carve it with the semblance of embroidery and 
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buttons, or he may imitate the sole and the 
wrinkles of a leathern pump, and destine his sa- 
bot to be decorated hereafter with Siberian fur 
and Genoa velvet. Besides his own little scraper 
and polisher, the tools of the carver and engraver 
are at his elbow; and it sometimes pleases him 
to prepare, at his leisure hour, the sabot of 
luxury, as a token of love or friendship, or per- 
haps merely to beguile wandering amateurs, like 
ourselves, of the francs and sous that ought to be 
laid out upon shoeleather and caoutchouc. 

Household Words. 





WHERE DOES LONDON END 2 


It is not only a well-understood fact, that the 
Great Metropolis is a sore puzzle to strangers, 
but even the dwellers therein are wont to give 
up, in despair, any attempt to define or limit it. 
What is London? There are two causes, or 
rather two sets of causes, which throw great 
doubt on the proper answer to this question. 
The one is the varying acreage or area com- 
prised under this name,and the other is the na- 
tural increase of population over every part of 
the area. Let us shortly glance at both these 
groups of disturbing causes. 

The original London was the nucleus of that 
which now constitutes the Ci/y of London. 
The London of the Britons before the Ro- 
mans landed, is supposed to have been little 
other than “a collection of huts set down on a 
dry spot in the midst of the marshes; a forest 
nearly bounded this spot, at no great distance 
from the Thames; and a lake or fen existed, oué- 
side London, at or near the site now occupied 


by Finsbury Square. The area of London, at 
this carly period, is supposed to have been 


bounded by—to use their modern designation 
—Tower Hall on the east, Cowgate Hill on the 
west, Lombard and Fenchurch Streets on the 
north, and of course the river on the south—a 
limited area, certainly, not much exceeding 
half a mile in length by a quarter in breadth. 


There are indications that brooks bounded this 


areaon the north and west, and a marsh on the 
east; but there is no reason to believe that the 
city had walls. The terrible devastation in 
the time of Boadicea must have nearly destroy- 
ed London, destined to be replaced by one of 
Roman construction. 

The Roman London was evidently of larger 
size. The ancieat city-wall is known to have 
been of Roman substructure, although surmount- 
ed by work of later date. It had many turrets or 
towers, and seven double-gates, supposed to 
have been Ludgate, Newgate, Aldergate, Crip- 
plegate, Bishopsgate, Alsgate, and the ‘Tower 
Postern-gate ; and the streets now named from 
those gates will serve to mark out the included 
area. Roman London may be said to lie about 
sixteen feet below our London, over all this 
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area; about two feet being the debris of the Ro- 


man buildings, and the rest being subsequent 
accumulations of rubbish, at the rate, say, of a 
foot in a century. In the later Saxon and Nor- 
man times, the western portion of the wall was 
extended so as to include a somewhat larger area, 
the utmost limit of “ London within the walls” 
being 370 acres. 

But London refused to stay within its walls; 
it walked forth into the country ; and even so 
far back as 1662, London, beyond these limits, 
was four times as large as that ‘‘within the 
walls.” Of this exterior portion, 230acres con- 
stituted the “city without the walls,” sub- 
jected to civic jurisdiction by successive grants; 
it formed a belt nearly around the portion“ with- 
in’’ the walls. These 600 acres, less than a 
square mile, have ever since constituted the 
“city of London,” divided into two portions— 
‘without’? and “within”? the walls. There 
are ninety-eight parishes in the inner portion, 
and eleven in the outer; but the London which 
lay beyond the corporate rule had no social or 
political bounds placed toits extension. There 
were the ancient city of Westminster and the 
village of Charing, on the west; and London 
marched along the Strand to meet them ; there 
were Kensington and Bayswater in the remo- 
test west, and Piccadilly and Oxford Street be- 
came links to jointhem to London ; there were 
Killurn and Hampstead and Highgate, Newing- 
ton and Hornsey and Hackney, on the north; 
and London has travelled along half-a-dozen 
great roads northward to fraternise with them. 
So, likewise, onthe east ; and so, likewise, cross- 
ing the river to the south, do we find this same 
process to have been active: villages and ham- 
lets have become absorbed into London, by Lon- 
don going to meet them. 

If we now ask, Where does London end? it 
will be found that this ramification perplexes 
the subject greatly. Who shall say that such or 
such a hamlet is not in London? Who is to 
draw the line, and where? It is said ten years 
ago, that the metropolis is @ hundred and 
forty times vs large as the city of London “with- 
in the walls:” but even this is vague, unless 
we know wherethe limit is placed. One mode 
of grouping, adopted before the appointment of 
the Registrar-General of births, &c., depended 
on the “London bills of mortality,” or the re- 
cord of deaths preserved by the parish-clerks. 
London, in this sense, included the city within 
the walls, the city without the walls, West- 
minster and about forty out-parishes. South- 
wark was not included in these bills originally, 
but became a component part afterwards. The 
Registrar-General, under the improved modern 
system, gives an immense range to London ; it 
includes the City, Westminster, Southwark, all 
the out-parishes of the former system, and the 
villages or hamlets of Bow, Bromley, Brompton, | 
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Camberwell, Chelsea, Deptford, Pulham, Green. 
wich, Hammersmith, Hatcham, Kensington, 
Brompton, Marylebone, Paddington, Pancras, 
Highgate, Stoke-Newington and Woolwich. 
It is true, he calls all this the ‘ metropolis;” 
but the metropolis is in common parlance iden. 


tical with ** London.” 
(To be continued.) 


A NEW ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENT. 


A society, consisting of a large number of in 
fluential clergymen and laymen, has been form. 
ed for the purpose of effecting a “thoroughly 
Conservative reformation” in the government of 
the Church of England. The principal objects 
sought to be accomplished are as follows. That 
no clergyman shall hold more than one living, 
and that he shall be resident thereon; that every 
attempt to sell a presentation to a living shall be 
punished by confiscation of the said patronage 
to the parish, and every attempt to purchasea 
nomination shall be visited, on the clerical de. 
linquent, by a deprivation of holy orders ; that 
no clergyman shall fill the office of a civil mag- 
istrate ; that all canonries, deaneries and preben- 
dal stalls be abolished, and their revenues ap 
plied to the general purposes of the Church; 
that the property of the Church shall be admin- 
istered by a board of Commissioners, composed F 
exclusively of lay-churchmen appointed by the f 
Government, and subject on all points to the 
jurisdiction and investigation of Parliaments; 
that patrons shall submit the names of six persons 
tothe congregation, that one may be chosen 
thereform as the incumbent—each of the six so 
nominated to perform duty one whole Sunday 
before the election ; that all the livings now in 
the gift of the Crown, bishops, and other church 
dignitaries, shall be withdrawn for the same, and 
the future occupiers of the said livings be chosen 
by the communicant members of the congrega- 
tion; that there shall be 100 dioceses, the same 
to be divided as equally as possible ; that each 
diocese shall be divided into four districts, each 
district to be presided over by an arch-deacon, 
as an assistant bishop; that an annual meeting 
shall take place of the clergy and churchwardens 
in each diocese, in the proportion of one-half of 
each presided over by the bishop, to take into 
consideration the spiritual state of the diocese; 
a report of the same to be submitted to a general 
council ofthe Church, meeting in June every 
year, and consisting of the archbishops, bishops 
and lay-delegates from each diocesan synod, who 
shall decide upon all matters of doctrine and 
discipline. It has also proposed that curates 
shall be paid £150 a year; country incumbents, 
£250 a year; town incumbents, £350 a year; 
the Archbishop of York, £4,000, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, £5,000 a year ; that church 
rates, marriage and baptismal fees, and Easter ol 
ferings, be abolished ; and that the bishops shall 
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cease their attendance in the House of Lords. 
‘he new society is to bear the name of « The 
Ecclesiastical Reform League.” —London Week!y 
News. 


CHEAP ENOUGH. 

By the Pennsylvania Railroad to Pittsburg 
and thence to Cincinnati by steam packet, trav- 
ellers may reach Cincinnati from Philadelphia 
at an expense of only $11, from Philadelphia to 
Louisville only $12, and from Philadelphia to 
St. Louis only $19. Contrast these prices with 
those which were incurred but a few years ago, 
and the public advantages of railroad communi- 
cations are manifested in a striking manner. 


TO THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


‘¢ Harp of a thousand strings!” 
Swept by a mightier minstrel than the wind, 
A viewless spirit, whose unfettered wings 
Leave all, save thought, behind. 


Outvying in its flight 

The fleeting tootsteps of the panting steed, 

‘The arrowy keel that cleaves the billows bright, 
Or the fierce engine’s speed. 


Thine is the inagic spell 
With deepest tone the human heart to thrill ; 
The power outvying feeble speech to tell 
Tidings of good or ill. 


Peace, promise, joy or wo, 
These, mystic harp, must we intrust to thee, 
All that our weak humanity may know, 
Thy melodies shall be. 


Thou who dost herald on 

To the vast inland, stretching far and wide, 

Tales from the ships, whose moorings yet unwon, 
Must still the wild waves ride. 


We pause and gaze on thee, 
Marking with wondering eye thy tiny cords, 
Weaving, perchance, our fortunes yet to be, 
Still unrevealed by words ; 


Telling of kings and thrones, 
A nation’s downfall, or an empire’s birth, 
Revealing in thy weird and mystic tones 
Strange histories of earth-— 


Of famine, fire and flood, 
The fearful earthquake, or the whirlwind’s breath, 
The ocean tempest, or the field of blood, 

The pestilence, and death ; 


Or tidings sweet and dear, 

The blissful messages of love and peace, 

The waiting hearts that yearn—from thee to bear 
Hope, joy, return, release. 


Thou who shall link all lands— 
Thou who at last shalt span the stormy sea, 
Binding the nations into brother bands— 
What shall we sing of thee? 


The earth, whereon we stand, 
The mighty billows rolling over thee, 


The lightning’s flash, the sky, the clouds o’erspread 


Shall yet thy minstrels be. 


_ Thou messenger of mind, 
Thy triple cords shall make the eleetric zone, 
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“Harp of a thousand strings,” 
Swept bya mightier minstrel than the wind, 
A viewless spirit, whose unfettered wings 
Leave all, save thought, behind. 
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Wacneeme the Intelligence Office of the 
Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
cents for obtaining domestics. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat. 
!'and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
| Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 
| Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BbOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the ‘Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
} on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
| except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
| will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


“MWYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Summer Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. ‘Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres; 
either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26—6w. 





EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY, 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 


Which heart to heart, as shore to shore, shall bind,| &c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 


When space shall be unknown. 


| Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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32 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


as a Teacher, to go to Harford county, Md. A 
member of the Religious Society of Friends will be 
preferred. Apply to 
ENOCH CLAPP, 

No. 72 Dock st. 










j ANTED.—A young man of liberal education,| ¢,HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR 


BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 


A NDALUSIA “BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS | the-attention of the pupils frequently given. 
a 


COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 


The Winter term will commence the 15th of 11th mo. 


BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence on the | 1852, and continue for twenty-two weeks. 


first of the Eleventh month, (November.) 

All the branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andalusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—+tf. 


K RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
‘4 Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer Srssion of this Schoo! will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildour P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 





Removal of Friends’ Dry Goods Store. 

“(HARLES ADAMS has removed his 5usiness lo- 
QD cation to the 

S. E. corner of EIGHTH and ARCH Streets, 
where he intends keeping a general variety of 
FANCY, STAPLE AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Also, his usual assurtment of 
PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

C. A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus- 
tomers for their kind preferences, and solicits their con- 
tinuance. 

Purchasers generally are invited to an examination 
of this stock, where they will find 

Good Goods at Low Prices. 
8th mo, 21—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
S. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH! 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store wher )Friends now resort ti 
procure 
C9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Epwarn E. Erre. 

1st mo. 11—tf. 


Wasniseron I. Laxvete. 





Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &«. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 

OS"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo, 15th--tf. 
a. . ae for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 

Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 

Table and Stan Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 

OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 

sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instructfon, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorr, A. M. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresees, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, ‘all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 





RICKS.—T he Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Svuth street, between Schuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B8. particular attention paid to the assorting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Ist mo. 8—ly. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st- 





